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feed the absurd taste of the audience. But, however that is, it is ordinary for a^ cluster of coxcombs to take up the house to themselves, and equally insult both the actors and the company. These savages, who want all manner of regard and deference to the rest of mankind, come only to show themselves to us, without any other purpose than to let us know they despise us.
The gross of an audience is composed of two sorts of people, those who know no pleasure but of the body, and those who improve or command corporeal pleasures by the addition of fine sentiments of the mind. At present the intelligent part of the company are wholly subdued by the insurrections of those who know no satisfactions but what they have in common with all other animals.
This is the reason that when a scene tending to procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in such a chuckle, and old lechers, with mouths open, stare at the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful earnestness, when the justest pictures of human life in its calm dignity, and the properest sentiments for the conduct of it, pass by like mere narration, as conducing only to somewhat much better which is to come after. I have seen the whole house at some times in so proper a disposition, that indeed I have trembled for the boxes, and feared the entertainment would end in the representation of the Rape of the Sabines.
I would not be understood in this talk to argue, that nothing is tolerable on the stage but what has an immediate tendency to the promotion of virtue. On  the   contrary,  I  can  allow,  provided  there   is nothing against the interests of virtue, and is not offensive to good manners, that things of an indifferent nature may be represented.    For this reason I .ave no exception to the well-drawn rusticities in 'rke Country   Wake,'    and   there   is   something   so liraculously pleasant in Doggett's acting the awkward triumph and comic sorrow of Hob in different